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101] The Public Health Agitation. 767 

The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48. By B. L. Hutchins. (London 
44 Fleet St., E. C, 1909. Pp. 150.) 

This book is a disclosure of the work of Edwin Chadwiok, government 
official and reformer, whose activity was directed against sanitary waste. 

Edwin Chadwick was the leader in the public health movement which 
swept over England during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
B. Kirkman Gray has said: "Edwin Chadwick's large personality con- 
fronts us at every turn when we investigate the socio-political history of 
the nineteenth century. It was given to him to discern distant social ends 
to which he might advance by ruthless toil and the exercise of a stubborn 
will. He was, in fact, a prince of agitators. While other agitators work 
their will on individuals, he goaded corporations. His idea of centraliza- 
tion set him in opposition to the dearest faith of Englishmen, the belief 
in laissez-faire. He desired to strengthen the central control less for the 
sake of the drainage or of health than for the sake of a strong administra- 
tion. This was the height of his offending, and this drove him from office. 
But before he went he had shaken the old edifice of leave-it-alone to its 
foundation." 

Chadwick forced on England the principle that industry and property 
are subject to sanitary inspection by officers of the state. In the early 
executive stage, this undertaking is not popular with owners of industry 
and property. It is more profitable to steal than to work, so long as theft 
is given immunity. Industry and property will rob the workmen and the 
tenant of life and health because it happens to be more profitable at the 
time. But, the theft has to be made good by the state, because poor- 
houses, insane asylums, orphan asylums, prisons and jails, reformatories 
and thousands of charities must be supported directly or indirectly by the 
taxpayers who when aroused come to see that it is cheaper to prevent than 
to remedy, cheaper to penalize industry and property in advance for all 
infractions of the sanitary code than to pay out vast sums to keep alive 
the victims of the system of "let-it-go-until-too-late." 

The movement for improving the public health follows close upon new 
sanitary discoveries. Ignorance as to what constitutes sanitary conditions 
is the sole limit to the spread of the movement. . The fruit of the agitation 
was achieved in 1848 by the establishing of the General Board of Health. 
The board was composed of Lord Morpeth, Lord Ashley, and Chadwick 
himself. Dr. Southwood Smith was added later as medical adviser. In 
five years, the board held 1245 meetings, over 100,000 letters were dis- 
patched, 2,000 legal opinions had been obtained and 182 districts had been 
organized. The opposition on the part of the "hurt" interests was suffi- 
cient to kill the board in 1853. Chadwick retired. He was president of 
the Economic Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1861 and president of the Public Health Section of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science in 1878. 

Richardson says of Chadwick: He "caused great changes" in England's 
"social system. The man did and did not. He made laws? Yes. Was 
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he then a legislator? No, not even a member out of office in the Lower 
House. He did something for sanitary improvements? Yes. Was he 
then a doctor? No, on the contrary, he had not much faith in doctors, 
looked on them as a necessary evil." In short Chadwick was a good 
representative of the modern spirit of progress, invention plus prevention. 
Much has been accomplished since Chadwick's time. The following 
statistics are an eloquent tribute to the early work of the little band 
of English reformers. 

ENGLAND'S DEATH RATE PER 10,000 FROM CERTAIN DISEASES. 



Period. 


Small pox. 


Scarlet-fever. 


Enteric. 


Tuberculosis. 


Phthisis. 


1861-70 


1.5 
2.3 
0.4 
0.1 


8.9 
6.5 
3.1 
1.6 


? 

3.2 
2.0 
1.7 


32.4 
28.6 
24.3 
20.0 


25.4 


1871-80 


22.9 


1881-90 


17.7 


1891-1900 


13.9 






Decrease per cent, taking 1871- 
80 as 100. 


98 


75 


47 


30 


37 



The average decrease in the above five diseases is 57 per cent. Chad- 
wick emphasized a most important avenue open to modern progress in 
the struggle to diminish the wastes of nations. 

J. Pease Norton. 

Yale University. 



Tenth Annual Report on Strikes and Lockouts, 1908. Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics. (Part II of the Fortieth Annual Report on the Sta- 
tistics of Labor.) Boston, 1910. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to find a state report on strikes and lock- 
outs which compares in thoroughness, accuracy and clearness with those of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. Every effort is made to have 
these reports "as complete and as thoroughly comprehensive as possible." 
Better still, the Bureau keeps in mind the fact that "the Government 
departments should not assume that all persons using their publications 
are familiar with their contents" or with the statistical methods employed, 
and as a consequence, it takes great pains clearly to explain and define the 
terms used and to describe the manner in which the data presented has 
been gathered. 

Sixty-four pages of the report are devoted to a general statement of the 
results obtained, while the remaining forty-four pages contain the detailed 
statistical tables upon which the text analysis has been based. 

The report shows that in 1909 there were 183 strikes (there were 98 in 
1908), involving 12,456 strikers (8,007 in 1908), affecting 477 establish- 



